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Dares-Studien. By Otmar Schissel von Fleschenbebg. Halle 
a. S. : Niemeyer, 1908. Pp.171. 

The work of Dares falls into two parts: an introduction, comprising 
chaps, i-xi, and the historia proper, which opens with the gallery of heroes 
and heroines in chaps, xii and xiii. It is with these portraits that Schissel 
begins his studies. Similar portraits are found in the works of the Byzan- 
tines Malalas and Isaac Porphyrogennetus; but the latter's heroic gallery 
was long ago shown to be directly borrowed from that of the former. By 
an elaborate study of Dares' descriptions and by an extended comparison 
of them with those of Malalas — a task which occupies more than half his 
book — Schissel comes to the conclusion that the Latin writer was unques- 
tionably using freely a Greek original, and that this was identical with the 
source employed by Malalas. He then passes on to a discussion of Dares, 
chap, xiv, which, against Wagener in Phil., 38, 103 ff., he maintains was 
drawn directly from II. ii. 494-760; he further holds that II. ii. 816-77 was 
likewise the immediate source of the list of Trojans in chap, xviii, although 
this last has been influenced also by the Mas Latina 233-35. From this rela- 
tion Schissel somewhat illogically draws the bold conclusion that the entire 
list was not found in the Greek original, but was added by the Latin adapter 
from a Latin source. He closes his discussion of the second part of Dares' 
work with a review of the evidence in favor of a Greek original, laying stress 
especially on the words of Aelian, Var. Hist. xi. 2, km tov <S?pvya Sk Adprjra, 
ov 4>pvyuxv 'IXtaSa ert tail vvv dirocr<o£ojU.ei>?7V o?8a. That a Greek original 
once existed no one will today be bold enough to deny, since Egypt has 
given back to us a portion of the Greek version of Dictys. The Greek 
Dares Schissel dates in the first century of our era, classing it with those 
other products of the imagination in which the later Greeks delighted. 
Athens he regards as the place of its origin, and he would hold that it was 
independent of the Greek Dictys as well as of the Mas Latina, with the excep- 
tion in the Latin version which has just been noticed. 

A study of the first eleven chapters of Dares' history occupies the last 
third of Schissel's work. These chapters he seeks to prove were drawn 
in large measure from Dracontius' Carm. prof, viii, De Baptu Helenae. 
From this dependence he coins a terminus post quern of ca. 510 a.d. for the 
date of the Latin Dares; a terminus ante quern of ca. 530 a.d. he finds in 
the date of the Mythographus Vaticanus primus, 24, which he shows to his 
own satisfaction was derived from Dares, chaps, i-iii. The Latin version 
naturally drove the Greek original out in the West; in the East also the 
Greek seems to have disappeared soon after Malalas, for the partisanship 
which Dares shows for the Trojans was naturally offensive to Greek pride. 

Schissel's work is an important contribution to the solution of the com- 
plex questions which are connected with the invention of Dares, although 
the author will hardly win assent to all his conclusions. The dependence 
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of Dares on Dracontius, for example, seems to the present reviewer hardly 
proved. 

Finally be it said that the strictures passed by a German reviewer give 
a foreigner courage to echo a protest against the intolerable style in which 
this study is written. Sentences hopelessly and needlessly complex effec- 
tively prevent the work from being interesting, and impose undue labor on 

the reader. 

Clifford Hekschel Moore 
Harvard University 



The Classical Association of England and Wales, Manchester 
and District Branch, Second Annual Report: The Roman 
Fort at Manchester. Edited by F. A. Beuton. Manches- 
ter: The University Press, 1909. Pp. xvi + 194+159. 6s. 

An indication of the increasing activity in England in the excavation 
and study of Roman sites is afforded by this interesting book. Its pub- 
lication under the auspices of the Classical Association of England and 
Wales is also significant. In brief the volume, which is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs and plans, is a scholarly treatment of all the 
available evidence, literary and monumental, for the reconstruction of the 
Roman fort at Manchester and of the site on which the modern city 
is built. 

The fort was oblong in shape and occupied a rising ground situated 
in a loop of the little river Medlock; a large part of this space is now 
covered by railroad tracks and the southeast corner of the fort is crossed 
by a canal. The dimensions of the fort were: length about 175 yards, 
width 140 yards, the area inclosed being a little more than five acres; 
this was, therefore, one of the largest Roman forts in Britain. The name 
of this military post is not known with certainty. In the Antonine 
Itinerary it appears in one form as Mancunium, but the manuscript 
transmission varies considerably, and no Roman inscription preserves 
the name. 

A chapter on Mithras worship in Roman Manchester is suggested 
by the discovery in 1821 of a portion of a Mithraic relief a short dis- 
tance southwest of the fort. The writer of the chapter, Canon Hicks 
of Manchester, takes the opportunity to describe at some length the 
character of Mithraism and develops the theory that the worship of 
Mithras was officially encouraged by the Roman government as a rival 
of Christianity. 

The surviving fragment of the rampart-wall visible before the exca- 
vations of 1906-7 is on the eastern side. It measures 17 feet in length by 
6 feet in breadth and consists of sandstone block laid in a white mortar 
which is still very hard. The facing stones have apparently been 



